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OF MAGNITUDE, OR EXTENSION ;--OF 
VELOCITY. 

From Euler's Letters on Subjects in Natural Philosophy. 

I begin my attempt by assisting you to form 
a just idea of magnitude ; producing, as exam- 
ples, the smallest as well as the greatest exten- 
sions of matter actually discoverable in the 
system ofthe universe. And, first, it is neces- 
sary to fix on some one determinate division 
of measure, obvious to the senses, and of which 





_we have an exact idea, that of a foot, for in- 


Stance. ‘The quantity of this once established, 
and rendered familiar to the eye, will enable 
us to form the idea of every other quantity as 
to length, great or small ; the former, by ascer- 
taining how many feet it contains, and the lat- 
ter, by ascertaining what part of a foot measures 
it. For having the idea of a foot, we have 
that also of its half, of its quarter, of its 
twelfth part, denominated an inch, of its hun- 
dreth, and of its thousandth part, which is so 
small as almost to escape the sight. But it is 
to be remarked, that there are animals not of 
greater extension than this last subdivision of 
2 foot, which, however, are composed of mem- 
bers through which the blood circulates, and 
which again contain other animals, as diminu- 
tive compared to them as they are compared 
to us. Hence it may be concluded, that ani- 
mals exist whose smallness eludes the imagi- 
nation; and that these again are divisible into 
parts inconceivably smaller. ‘Thus, for exam- 
ple, though the ten thousandth part of a foot 
be too small for sight, and, comparéf to us, 
ceases to be an object of sense, it nevertheless 
gurpasses in magnitude certain complete ani- 
mals, and must to one of those animals, were 
it endowed with the power of perception, ap- 
pear extremely great. 

Let us now make the transition from these 
minute quantities, in pursuing which the mind 
is lost, to those of the greatest magnitude. 
jou have the idea of a mile ; the distance from 
ce to M rg is computed to be 83 


English miles ; a mile contains 5280 feet, and 





‘we employ it in measuring the distance of the 
different regions of the globe, in order to avoid 
numbers inconceivably great in our calcula- 
tions, which must be the case if we used a foot 
instead of a mile. A mile then containing 
5280 feet, when it is said that Magdeburg is 
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83 miles from Berlin, the idea is much clearer 
than if the distance of these two cities were 
said to be 438,240 feet: a number so great 
almost overwhelms the understanding. Again, 
we shall have a tolerably just idea of 
nitude of the earth, when we are told 
ci : ‘is about 25,020 miles. And the 
diameter being a straight line passing through | will be immediately affirmed, that the 

the centre, and terminating in opposite direc- | of the former exceeds that of the latter. The 
tions, in the surface of the sphere, which is | question then is, Wherein consists the differ- 


susceptible of increase and of diminution. 
When any substance is transported, that is, 
when it passes from one place to another, we 
ascribe to it a velocity. t two persons, the 


cases, the idea of a certain velotity ; but it 


| the acknowledged figure of the earth, for which | ence which we observe between these several 


reason also we give it the name of globe—the | degrees of velocity? The road is the same to 
diameter of thie globe is calculated to be 7964 | him who rides and to him who walks; but the 
miles ; and this is the measurement which we | difference evidently lies in the time which each 
employ for determining the greatest distances | employs in performing tlie same course, ‘The 
discoverable in the heavens. Of all the hea- | velocity of the horseman is the greater of the 
venly bodies the moon is nearest to us, being | two, as he employs less time on the road from 
distant only about 30 diameters of the earth, | Berlin to Magdeburg; and the velocity of the 
which amount to 240,000 miles, ox, 1,238,-| other is less, because he employs more time in 
400,000 feet; but the first computation of 30 | travelling the same distance. Hence it is clear, 
diameters of the earth is the clearest-idea. ‘I'he | that in order to form an accurate idea of velo- 
sun is about 400 times farther from fs than the | city, we must attend at once té'two kinds of 
moon, and when we say his distance is 12,000 | quantity—namely, to the length'of the road, 
diameters of the earth, we have a much clearer | and to the time employed. A body, therefore, 
idea than if it were expressed in miles or in| which in the same time passes through double 


a | ; > 2: 
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feet. 

You know that the earth performs a revolu- 
tion round the sun in the space of a year, but 
that the sun remains fixed. Besides the earth, 
there are ten other similar bodies, named 
planets, which revolve round the sun; two of 
them at smaller distances, Mercury and Venus ; 
and eight at greater distances, namely, Mars, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Georgium Sidus. All the other stars 
which we see, comets excepted, are called 
fixed ; and their distance from us is incom- 
parably greater than that of the sun. Their 
distances are undoubtedly very unequal, which 
is the reason that some of these bodies appear 
greater than others. But the nearest of them 
is, unquestionably, above 5000 times more 
distant than the sun: its distance from us, ac- 
cordingly, exceeds 45,000,000 of times the 
earth’s diameter, that is, 356,050,000,000 
miles; and this again, multiplied by 5280, 
will give that prodigious distance expressed in 
feet. And this, after all, is the distance only 
of those fixed stars which are the nearest to 
us ;—the most remote which we see are per- 
haps a hundred times farther off.* It is pro- 
bable, at the same time, that all these stars 
taken together constitute only a very small 
part of the whole universe, relatively to which 
these prodigious distances are not greater than 
a grain of sand compared to the earth. This 
immensity is the work of the Almighty, who 
governs the greatest bodies and the smallest. 

I proceed to unfold the idea of velocity, 
which is a partieular species of extension, and 





* The author might have said millions instead of 
hundreds.—American Editor. 


the space which anather body does, has double 
its velocity; if in the same time it passes 
through thrice the distance, it is said to have 
thrice the velocity, and so on. We shall-com- 
prehend, then, the velocity of a body, when 
we are informed of the space through which it 
passes in a certain quantity of time. In order 
to know the velocity of my pace, when I walk 
to Lytzow, (about a league from Berlin,) I 
have observed that I make 120 steps in a 
minute, and one of my steps is equal to two 
feet and a half. My velocity, then, is such as 
to carry me 300 feet in a minute, and a space 
60 times greater, or 18,000 feet in an hour. 
Were I, therefore, to walk from hence to Mag- 
deburg, it would take exactly 24 hours. ‘This 
conveys an accurate idea of the velocity with 
which I am able to walk. Now it is easy to 
comprehend what is meant by a greater or less 
velocity. For if a courier were to go from 
hence to Magdeburg in 12 hours, his velocity 
would be the double of mine; if he went in 
eight hours, his velocity would be triple. We 
remark a very great difference in the degrees of 
velocity. The tortoise furnishes an example 
of a velocity extremely small. If she advances 
only one foot in a minute, her velocity is 300 
times less than mine, for I advance 300 feet in 
the same time. We are likewise acquainted 
with velocities much greater. “That of the 
wind admits of great variation. A moderate 
wind goes at the rate of 10 feet in a second, or 
600 feet in a minute ; its velocity therefore is 
the double of mine. A wind that runs 20 feet 
in a second, or 1200 in a minute, is rather 
strong ; and a wind which flies at the rate of 
50 feet in a second is extremely violent, though 
its velocity is only ten times greater than 
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mine, and would take two hours and twenty- 


four minutes to blow from hence to Magde- 
burg.* 
The velocity of sound comes next, which 


greater than that of my pace; and were a can- 
non to be fired at Magdeburg, if the report 
could be heard at Berlin, it would arrive there 
in seven minutes. A cannon-ball moves with 








have shared the protection of just laws, the 
proscription of cruel ones, and witnessed the. 
rise and progress of both; they have used 





first cobbler’s shop I met to get it mended. 
Unlooked for pleasures are generally most 
relished, and I had no expectation of meeting 


| every tongue, and have lived in every latitude. | with a philosophical cobbler. Pulling off my 
moves 1142 feet in a second, and 68,520 in a| The snows of Lapland have chilled, and the| boot, I looked at the man. What an intelligent 
minute. This velocity, therefore, is 228 times| suns of Africa have scorched them. They 


ihave drank of the Tiber, the ‘Thames, the 


Jordan, the Mississippi. In every country, 
and in every degree of latitude and longitude 
we find a Jew. It is not so with any other 


nearly the same velocity ; but when the piece | race. Empires the most illustrious have fallen, 


is loaded to the utmost, the ball is supposed 
capable of flying 2000 feet in a second, or 
120,000 in a minute. This velocity appears 

digious, though it is only 400 times greater 
an that of my pace in walking to Lytzow; 
it is at the same time the greatest velocity 
known upon earth. But there are in the 
heavens velocities far greater, though their 
motion appears to be extremely deliberate. 
You know that the earth turns round on its 
axis in 24 hours: every point of its suriace, 
then, under the equator, moves 25,020 English 
miles in 24 hours, while I am able to get 
through only 83 miles. Its velocity is accord- 
ingly above 300 times greater than mine, and 
less notwithstanding than the greatest possible 
velocity of a cannon-ball. The earth performs 
its revolution round the sun in the Space of a 
year, proceeding at the rate of 589,950 English 
miles in 24 hours. Its velocity, therefore, is 
18 times more rapid than that of a eannon-ball. 
The greatest velocity of which we have any 
knowledge is undoubtedly that of light, which 
moves 12,000,000 English miles every minute, 
and exceeds the velocity of a cannon-ball 
400,000 times. 


 toeetneetl 
From Fraser's Magazine for September. 
THE JEWS. 


The present physical, moral, and social con- 
dition of the Jews must be a miracle. We can 
come to no other conclusion. Had they con- 
tinued, from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era down to the present hour, in some such 
national state in which we find the Chinese, 
walled off from the rest of the human family, 
and by their selfishness on a national scale, and 
their repulsion of alien elements, resisting 
every assault from without in the shape of hos- 
tile invasion, and from an overpowering na- 
tional pride forbidding the introduction of new 
and foreign customs, we should not see so 
much mystery interwoven with their existence. 
But this is not their state: far from it. They 
are neither a united and independent nation, 
nor a parasitic province. ‘They are peeled, 
and scattered, and crumbled into fragments ; 
but, like broken globules of quicksilver, in- 
stinct with a cohesive power, ever claiming 
affinity, and ever ready to amalgamate. Geo- 

phy, arms, genius, politics, and foreign help, 
So hat explain their existence ; time, and cli- 
mate, and customs, equally fail to unravel it. 
None of these are or can be the springs of 
their perpetuity. They have been spread over 
every part of the habitable globe; they have 
lived under the regime of every dynasty ; they 





* This estimate of the velocity of wind is too low. 
A stiff breeze will carry a balloon 150 miles in an 
hour, or 220 feet in a second.— American Editor. 


and buried the men that constructed them ; but 
the Jew has lived among the ruins, a living 
monument of indestructibility. Persecution 
has unsheathed the sword and lighted the 
fagot, Papal superstition and Moslem barbar- 
ism have smote them with unsparing ferocity, 
penal rescripts and deep prejudice have visited 
on them most unrighteous chastisement, and 
notwithstanding all, they survive. Robert 
Montgomery, in his Messiah, thus expresses 
the relative position of the Jews:— 


“ Empires have sunk and kingdoms passed away, 
But still apart, sublime in misery, stands 

The wreck of Israel. Christ has come and bled, 
And miracles and ages round the cross 

A holy splendour of undying truth 

Preserve ; yet their pining spirit looks 

For that unrisen Sun which prophets hailed. 
And when I view him in the garb of wo, 

A wandering outcast by the world disowned, 
The haggard, lost, and long oppressed Jew, 

‘ His BLoop BE on vs,’ through my spirit rolls 

In fearful echo from a nation's lips. 
Remembered Zion! still for thee awaits 

A future, teeming with triumphal sounds 

And shapes of glory.” 


Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, 
Israel has continued in the flames ; but uncon- 
sumed. They are the aristocracy of Scripture, 
reft of their coronets—princes in degradation. 
A Babylonian, a Theban, a Spartan, an Athe- 
nian, a Roman, are names known in history 
only; their shadows alone haunt the world 
and flicker on its tablets. A Jew walks every 
street, dwells in every capital, traverses every 
exchange, and relieves the monotony of the 
nations of the earth. ‘The race has inherited 
the heir-loom of immortality, incapable of ex- 
tinction or amalgamation. Like streamlets 
from a common head, afd composed of waters 
of a peculiar nature, they have flowed along 
every stream, without blending with it, or 
receiving its colour or its flavour, and traversed 
the surface of the globe, and the lapse of many 
centuries, peculiar, distinct, alone. ‘The Jew- 
ish race, at this day, is perhaps the most 
striking seal of the truth of the sacred oracles. 
There is no possibility of accounting for their 
perpetual isolation, their depressed but distinct 
being, on any grounds save those revealed in 
the records of truth. Their aggregate and 
individual character is as remarkable as their 
circumstances. ‘They are a perpetual miracle 
—a living echo of heaven’s holy tones, pro- 
longed from generation to generation. 


From the St. Louis Bulletin.} 
THE HAPPY MAN. 


In walking down Second street one day, on 
my way to the arsenal, I found a crack in my 
boot; and recollecting the old adage, that “a 
stitch in time saves nine,” I] peeped into the 





lo vex you, no anxieties, no sleepless nights, 


countenance ! What an expressive eye! There 
is truth in physiognomy, exclaimed I to my- 
self—that man’s brains are not made of green 
peas! 

As he was fixing the boot, I then thought of 
a man born with capacities for intellectual 
pleasures and improvement—lofty, lordly man! 
—wasting his whole existence, pent up in a 
small room, knocking away with his hammer, 
and bending from morning till night over a lap- 
stone and a piece of iaadber, I took another 
look of the man, and while the glorious sun 
was rolling on in his golden course, and all 
nature smiling in her most gorgeous and su- 
perb scenery, wooing the gaze, and filling the 
gazer with sublime feelings; here, said I to 
myself, sits a man perpetually straining his 
eyes to poke a hog’s bristle through a little 
hole. What an employment for a man capa- 
ble, if properly instructed, of measuring the 

istance from this-to Mercury! It is impossi- 
ble he can be happy ; he is out of his sphere. 
Just as he had got the thread through the third 
hole, I spoke to him and said, ** Your room is 
very small; are you happy here?’’ He an- 
swered with some energy, *‘ Happy? yes; as 
happy as the day is long, and would not 
exchange my situation for that of president of 
the United States.” ** But are you happy im 
your employment, confined all day in this 
small room ?”” 

** Yes, certainly ; the fact is, the half of the 
world don’t know the way to be happy. I was 
for awhile myself naar about happiness ; 
but, sitting on my stool and reflecting seriously 
one day, I got the secret. I thought to be 
happy you must be rich and great, have an 
inconveniently large house, more furniture by 
far than necessary, a table groaning with every 
thing ; but I soon found out all that was stuff. 
I am happier here with myself, last and ham- 
mer, than thousands with their fine houses, 
and splendid equipage ; I have a great deal of 
enjoyment in looking out of my little cabin, 
and laughing at the follies of the world. Th 
don't see me ; and it does them no harm ; and, 
between you and me, the world are busy pur- 
suing mere shadows. One wants to be rich, 
another to get into office—never satisfied ; but 
here I am, mending old shoes, contented with 
my | situation, and happier by far than a 
king. Indeed, I am thankful that heaven in 
its wrath never made me a king, for it’s a poor 
business.” 

By this time my boot was ready, and wish- 
ing to prolong the conversation with a man 
who displayed so much real practical philo- 
sophy, I said, “‘ Have you no distressing cares 


no bills to meet, no pangs for yesterday,, 
fears for to-morrow?” He stared at m@ 
moment, and said, ‘‘ No, none. The on 
cares which I have are comforts; I have 
wife, the best in the world, and two children. 
and that is enough of comfort for any one man 
to enjoy. As to bills, I have none to meet. 
I never buy on credit, and never buy what 
I do not really want. As for the fears of 































to-morrow, I have no fear, but trust in a kind 
and ever watchful Providence, believing that 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, and 
resignation to Providence to be the truest phi- 
losophy.”” What a noble fellow, said I, to 
mend a crack in a boot. Himself a piece of 
noble workmanship. I felt inwardly the truth 
of the saying, ‘* contentment is a kingdom ;” 
and after I left my philosophical cobbler, I 
thought muclf about him, and am satisfied that 
his philosophy was sound, and that mankind 
in general have got to learn the secret to be 
eaten 
His situation in life is obscure, but— 

“ Honour and fame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

— 


THE TRUE USE OF THE VINE. 


The following excellent observations on the 
true use of the vine occur in the account given 
by Dr. Duff, of his journey through France. 

‘* In these countries, mantled with vineyards, 
one cannot help learning the true intent and 
use of the vine in the scheme of Providence. 
In our own land, wine has become so exclu- 
sively a mere luxury, or what is worse, by a 
species of manufacture, an intoxicating bever- 
age, that many have wondered how the Bible 
speaks of wine, in conjunction with corn, and 
other such staple supports of animal life. 
Now, in passing through the region of vine- 
yards, in the east of France, one must at once 
perceive that the vine greatly flourishes on 
slopes and heights, where the soil is too poor 
and gravelly to maintain either corn for food, 
or pasturage for cattle. But what is the provi- 
dential design in rendering this soil—favoured 
by a genial atmosphere—so productive of the 
vine, if its fruit become solely either an arfi- 
cle of luxury, or an instrument of vice? The 
answer is, ‘cet Providence had no such design. 
Look at the peasant and his meals, in vine 
bearing districts. Instead of milk, he has a 
basin of pure unadulterated ‘ blood of the 
grape.’ In this its native originel state, it is 
a plain, simple, and wholesome liquid ; which 
at every repast, becomes to the husbandman 
what milk is to the shepherd—not a luxury, 
but a necessary—not an intoxicating but a 
nutritive beverage. Hence, to the vine-dress- 
ing peasant of Auxerre, for example, an 
abundant vintage, a3 connected with his own 
immediate sustenance, is as important as an 
overflowing dairy to the pasto ant of 
Ayrshire. And hence, by such a of the 
Subject, are the language and the sense. of 

“@pcripture vindicated from the very appearance 
bf favouring what is merely luxurious or posi- 
. tively noxious, when it so constantly magnifies 
a well replenished wine press, in a rocky 
mountainous country like that of Palestine, as 
p of the richest bounties of a generous Pro- 
mudefite.”»-Missionary Record. 


hjstem.—This little word carried practi- 
'y into the affairs of ordinary life, is of 
alable importance. It is well to have 
certain portions of the day set yr and al- 
lotted to the distharge of certain duties. The 
different departments of a man’s business are 
thus kept distinct, and mistakes and losses 
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arising from forgetfulness or neglect, are not as|early in the spring, properly trimmed, and 
likely to ensue. Every one knows how easy | transplanted into good rich soil near our dwell- 
it is to remember a well arranged and clearly ings. ‘Their change for the better soompbe- 
directed discourse, and how difficult it is to comes apparent. ‘Take, for instance, young 
retain any portion of a confused one. It is|chestnut trees from the mountain, lop off as 
precisely so with business. Without a dis-| much of their tops as you leave of their roots ; 
tinct division of the day’s duties into parcels, |set them out.as you would your apple trees ; 
so disposed in the mind that the doing of one | not deeper in the soil than they have stood. 
thing will regularly call up another of the|They have a rapid growth, and if well pre- 
same class, they become confused, and per-| served, will spread and bear prolifically, pro- 
haps the half of them escape a timely at-| ducing a nut much larger than those generally 
tention. | brought to market, and of better favour. The 
Cobbett, somewhere, shows conclusively aj hickory tree will do the same. All will bear 
large amount of valuable time absolutely saved, | grafting, as well as the pear tree. Experi- 
by having a regular hour to shave himself. ‘The | ments in this line cost but little. —Zate paper. 
herculean labours of Brougham have furnished iia 
matter of astonishment to the world, but the 
whole secret of the immense intellectual power| Results of the Sailor’s Home.—It will be 
apparently wielded by him, lies in the perfect | recollected that there are three houses under 
system that he has attained to in the dis-|this appellation in the city of New York, 
charge of his high and multifarious duties. under the patronage of the Am. Sea..Fr. Soc., 
We know merchants in this city who have two for white and one for coloured seamen. 
from a half million to a million of capital afloat, | ‘Those for white seamen are both under the 
who manage it with less trouble than other | superintendence of Captain R. Gelston, and 
individuals, whose investments are limited to| have been in operation nearly three years. 
twenty-five thousand. What is the solution of \T he rent of one of the houses is paid by the 
this ?—It is this—that the former have an or-| Society, and the house pays all the other 


derly, well digested system of doing things— | expenses. 


the latter have not. 


All kinds of business, it is true, are not sus- | 
ceptible of being reduced to a system equally 
perfect, but there are no kinds or classes of 
employments which are not capable of being 
methodized to an extent that will greatly en- 
hance the facility of prosecuting them.— Late 
pape. 


Mothers be Cheerful.—Not in studies above 
their years, or in irksome tasks, should chil- 
dren be employed. The joyous freshness of 
their young natures should be preserved while 
they learn the duties that fit them for this life 
and the next. Wipe away their tears. Re- 
member how hurtful are the heavy rains to the 
tender blossom just opening on the day. 
Cherish their smiles. Let them learn to draw 
happiness from all surrounding objects—since 
there must be some mixture ef happiness in 
every thing but sin. It was once said of a 
beautiful woman, that, from her childhood, she 
had ever spoke smiling, as if the heart poured 
joy from the lips, and they turned it into 
beauty. May I be forgiven for so repeatedly 
pressing on mothers to wear the lineaments of 
cheerfulness? How much it is to be depre- 
cated, when piety, the only foundation of true 
happiness, fails of making the joy visible to 
every eye! Its happiness 1s the melody of the 
soul, the concord of our feelings with the cir- 
cumstances of our lot, the harmony of the 
whole being, with the will of our Creator; how 
desirable that this melody should produce the 
response of sweet tones, and a smiling coun- 
tenance, that even slight observers may be won 
by the charms of its external symbols.—Z. 
H. Sigeurney. 


Transplanting.—There is not a shrub, vine, 
plant, or tree, to be found in our fields and 
forests, that is not susceptible of a high degree 
of improvement, if taken up late in fall, or 


The following extract from a report of Cap- 
tain Gelston, made to the executive committee 
on the 20th of August last, will be read with 
interest. 

‘* Since we have been in operation, we have 
received nearly 5000 boarders. We have 
deposited in the Seaman’s Savings bank about 
$18,000 in three hundred different accounts, 
and I should think full as much more has been 
taken home to parents, or friends in the coun- 
try. About 250 of the boarders have appa- 
rently reformed from habits of intemperance 
since coming to the house; and I feel safe in 
saying, that there have been at least one 
hundred hopeful conversions to God. 

‘‘ There have been fifty sailors promoted to 
the situation of first officers of vessels ; two 
hundred have received the situation of second 
officers; and five or six have obtained the 
command of vessels, all of whom have risen 
from before the mast since coming to the 
house.” 

The above facts need no comment to recom- 
mend them to the notice of every man who 
feels interested in marine reformation.— Sail- 
or’s Magazine. 


St. Petersburgh, September 11.—The 
Abeille du Nord, of yesterday, published the 
following letter from Teflis, the 13th of Au- 
gust: you have doubtless heard of the terrible 
earthquake of Mount Ararat, which has totally 
destroyed the town of Nakitchevan, damaged 
all the buildings at Erivan, and desolated the 
two districts of Scharour and Sourmata in 
Armenia; all the villages in those districts 
have been destroyed. The earth is rent in 
such a manner that all the cotton and rice 
plantations have perished for want of water. 
But the most awful event has taken place in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat. A con- 


siderable mass was loosened from the mountain, 
and destroyed every one in its way for the 
distance of seven wersts, (nearly five English 
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miles.) Among others, the great village of} ment may be unable to assign a reason for| post-office and state, together with the proper An 
Abkouli has had the fate of Herculaneum and | doing so. Here is another of the many admi-| amount to each subscriber. In giving receipts, i 
Pompeii, above one thousand of the inhabitants | rable proofs which we meet with in the ani-| agents should not designate the volume, unless j 
were ‘buried under heaps of rocks. A thick mal economy, of the harmony and beauty | the state of the account is certainly known by 1 
fluid, which afterwards became a river, ran| wirich pervade all the works of God, and which | receipts, or information in some form from the 
from the interior of the mountain which was| render it impossible to pursue a right course} publication office. To 
opened, and following the same direction,| without also doing collateral good, or to pur- + 
swept over the ruins, and carried with it the|sue a wrong course without producing col-| 4p Apprentice wanted to the Drug and ] 
corpses of the unfortunate inhabitants of Ab- lateral evil. If the mother, for example, con- Apotheeary business ap ly at this oes dre 
kouli, the dead animals, &c. ‘The shock con-| trols her own temper for the sake of her child, » 2PP'y ing 
tinued to be felt every day in the above men-| and endeavours systematically to seek the ee ren 
tioned districts, and entirely laid them waste ; guidance of her higher and purer feelings in| Maxniep, at Friends’ meeting house, Orchard street, the 
then the shocks became less frequent. Ararat| her general conduct, the good which results is _— York, U; the 11th instant, Jonn R. Wituis, to bui 
is not yet quiet; the day before yesterday I| not limited to the consequent improvement of} yoo) a. Underhill qtleat,: Gpegiter. af thn fate ack 
was awakened by two violent subterranean the child. She herself becomes healthier and , at Friends’ meeting, Sixth street, on Third wo 
commotions.—Jour. de St. Petersburgh. happier, and every day adds to the pleasure | day, the 10th instant, Fraxxuin Mrrcnecx, of Cincin- dor 
Boe of success. If the mother, on the other hand, | nati, to Saran S., daughter of Robert Richie, of this gor 
ives way to fits of i 1 - | city: : 
AUTUMNAL UYMN. AP 2 a ene ee fishness, ca , at Friends’ meeting, Upper Derby, on Fifth Pre 
price, and injustice, the evil is by no means| , : : 
450 a , : - ay, the 5th instant, Josern B. Matiack, of Philadel- | 
The leaves, around me falling, limited to the suffering which she brings upon} phia, to Sanaw, daughter of Samuel Rhoads, of the yo 
7 ag pmmoe —. herself. Her child also suffers both in dispo-| former place. mz 
ee ee sition and in happiness ; and while the mother , at Friends’ meeting house, Plamstead, as 
€ome, pilgrim, come away ! ; Buck t 5th d he 12th i 
The day in night declining — secures, in the one case, the love and regard of | 1Ct8 com on en lows, th instant, Jxssx cal 
Says I must too decline, all who come into communication with her, ee aes ym f John Ric > = —— th 
‘ee yer we aoa resigning— she rouses, in the other, only their fear or dis- place. : ronomeeee eee are 
8 iol fores ows mine. like. Z of ie ga 
The light my path surrounding, Dirp. in Wolfborough, N. H ania ot . les 
Tho loves to which 1 cling, wnt a es reD, in Wolfborough, N. H., on the 2d of tent | 
The ho " . cw at ae THE F R IE NW D. mo., at the residence of her father, Joseph Varney, th 
pe ding, Z y be 
“The Joye that round me wing — —eumeventes moet, s, rece. | De ae eS sees, ber ge 
A I, all, like stars at even, > ’ ° she ha nm in a deciining state o ea more an 7% 
Just gleam and shoot away, . two years, and was deeply concerned for the sal- — 
Pass on before to heaven, : ie . vation of her soul; frequently expressing the desire 
And chide oe rs In com plying with sequent: to sneert the to be prepared for death, and through this afflicting = 
y delay following notice, it may be well to remind our dispensation she patiently endured much bodily suf. 
The friends gone there before me readers, that the Infant School Society of| fering, and maintained a becoming cheerfulness. H 
Are calling me from high, Philadelphia is constituted of members of| About two months before her close, her disorder be- its 
Ameer ven a various religious denominations, including| coming more alarming, she said toa friend, “ For a sa 
“Why ‘ait, they ‘ie, wand dither, some of our own, but that the branch for the a eon a rae ee ct is 
"Mid scenes of death and sin? benefit of coloured children, is mainly depen- signed to the Lord’s will, oa eatin te cabin with Je 
O rise to glory hither, dent upon the contributions of Friends. A | patience all that is laid upon me, and to be fuvoured to * 
And find true light begin?” note to the editor from one who has taken a| know that I am prepared for death.” She continued of 
I hear the invitation, deep interest in the concern, says, “ it is the| im ® very watchful state of mind; often manifesting th 
And fain would rise and come, last appeal we can make for our coloured in- her resignation to the Divine will, and the comfortable 
A sinner to salvation, Sutin. 1 hd tected Pedeeis Gil attaten: hope that she entertained, that her Redeemer would o 
Aaquile to bie bee; ° pe arrange-| receive her at last in his unspeakable mercy. She : 
Rat while I here must linger, ments have been made to accommodate them.”’ | observed, “ 1 do not see any thing in my way—I hope m 
Thus, thus, let all I see, Shall the appeal fail of a liberal response ? | 1 am not deceived!” “I trust my merciful Father in tl 
Point on with faithful finger Shall Ethiopia, in the persons of these help-| Heaven will not leave me to be deceived—I do not c 
To heaven, O Lord, and Thee. less ones from the lanes and alleys of our city, eer Sho a —- . ae A -_ 0 
British Magazine. | }if; yp her hands i 19 aS =a . : or her tren f J 
Pp her Dancs in vain : especially the young, exhorting them to seek the Lord, | 
— INFANT SCHOOLS. while they had health and strength. She admonished o 
sree Aiinibn on Satenny: A public examination of the Coloured In-| Soria is their dress-saying, ‘That every thing that i 7 
: fant Schools, under the care of the “ Infant} for pride. is unlike t : ist.” : | 
i) : ; c z e pride, is unlike the kingdom of Christ. earin 
=e ewe Let cones —— me School Society of Philadelphia,”’ will be held! a young Friend speak of _ ea attended a eur q 
selves, but ever Dear In mind, that what we Ge-| in the lecture room of the presbyterian meet-| meeting where there was great excitement, she said, 5 
sire our children to become, we must endeavour ing house, on Washington square, on Third “ T am sorry to hear it—I am satisfied it is not proper ¥ 
to be before them. If we wish them to grow . . . for our young Friends to go to these meetings where € 
: day morning, the 24th instant, at eleven o’clock. ‘ ; t | 
kind tl ff h d : . : there is se. much excitement—I went but a few times 7 
up kind, gentle, affectionate, upright and true, | 4 Collection will be taken up. The friends of| j i I found isfaction im goi 
we must habitually exhibit the same qualities Fe 2 ee ee ee \ 
: os : the cause are earnestly solicited to attend and|—I am sure Friends would not wish to go, if th 
as regulating principles in our conduct, be- contribute. attended their own meetings in the manner they oug| a" 


cause these qualities act as so many stimuli 
to the respective faculties in the child. If we 
cannot restrain our own passions, but at one 
time overwhelm the young with kindness, and 
at another surprise and confound them by our 
caprice or deceit, we may with as much reason 
expect to gather grapes from thistles, or figs 
from thorns, as to develope moral purity and 
simplicity of character in them. It is vain to 
argue that, because the infant intellect is feeble, 
it cannot detect the inconsistency which we 
practise. The feelings and reasoning faculties 
being perfectly distinct from each other, may, 
and sometimes do, act independently, and the 
feelings at once condemn, although the judg- 


TO AGENTS. 


Agents will confer a favour on us by for- 
warding immediately the money in their hands 
for “‘ The Friend,”’ that we may know how to 
make out bills against delinquent subscribers. 
They will please send us the best notes —_ 
can get, and the largest the sum to be forward- 
ed will admit of; and where the post-master is 
willing to forward the money with a statement 
of names and credits to be made, under his 
frank, it is hoped they will avail themselves 
of this privilege. All remittances should be 
accompanied with a clear statement of names, 


to.” A few days previous to her close, she was le 
into a deep investigation of the grounds of her 
and ber solicifude me very great, that if there was 
any thing in the way of her acceptance, she might be 
favoured to see it: often supplica inn. Se F of 
Mercies to strengthen her, patiently to all that He 
might see meet to lay upon her—and to enablesher’ 
do his will, and in his own time to grant her a 
evidence of his gracious presence. About two 
before her exit, she said,“ I have had my heart's 
sire, J have had an evidence that I shall be b 
—it is all I ask—I feel my Redeemer to be near 
He will go with me through the valley of the shade 
death ; and I want to go now—I desire to wait patien ¥ 
all the Lord’s time—when it is his will, 1 want to go. 
Observing her friends to weep, she said, “Oh! do not 
weep for me, | shall be better off—seck the Lord,” — 
and soon after quietly expired. 
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' by faith in the Son of God, and walked in 
conformity to the precepts of the gospel. 

According to the aecounts transmitted to the 
year 1787, the missionaries were full of cour- 
age and confidence, and diligent in the work 
of God committed to them. They praised 
the Lord for the proofs he gave them, that their 
labours were not in vain; for the believing In- 
dians had a real enjoyment of the precious 
salvation, procured for us by our Lord Jesus 

_ Christ, which they on all oceasions endeavour- 
“ed to make known to their neighbours. Old 
and young appeared cheerful and contented. 
The mission had now stood forty-five years. 
From a register of the congregation, dated in 
1772, we learn, that from the beginning of the 
mission to that year, 720 Indians had been 
added to the church of Christ by baptism, 
most of whom departed this life rejoicing in 
God their Saviour. 

All the church books and records were 
burnt when the missionaries were taken pri- 
soners on the Muskingum in 1781, so that no 
certainty can be known of the numbers after 
that period. In 1787 there was an Indian 
eo at New Salem. The writer says, 
“The missionaries did not so much endeavour 
to gather a large number of baptized heathen 
to lead souls to Christ, who should truly 
believe on, and live unto him. . This small 
flash is, however, large enough to be a light 
of the Lord, shining unto many heathen na- 
tions for the eternal salvation of their immortal 
souls.” 

An English captain one day asked a bap- 
tized Indian whether he had a mind to be a 
soldier. ** No,” ered he, ‘* 1 am already 
engaged.’” ** Who is your captain ?”’ replied 
the officer. ‘I have a very brave and excel- 

m4 lent captain,” said the Indian, “his name is 
a Jesus Christ; him I will serve as long as I live, 
t and my life is at his disposal.” 

The first mission of the united brethren 
went to Georgia in 1734. Count Zinzendorf 
gave them written instructions, in which he 
particularly recommended that they should 
submit themselves to the wise direction and 
guidance of God in all circumstances, seek to 
preserve liberty of conscience, avoid all reli- 
gious disputes, and always keep in view that 
call, given unto them by God himself, to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to the heathen; and 
further, that they should endeavour, as much 
as possible, to earn their own bread. 
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For ** The Friend.” 





Historical fra 8, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 


ministers who visited if. 
™ (Continued from p. 56.) 


Richard Dowdney, after leaving New Am- 
B, sterdam, on the 3d of the 6th month of this 
Ee year, 1657, travelled through Long Island, 
F visiting the seed. Of his particular labours 
there we have no account. But when his ser- 
vice was accomplished, he passed on to Rhode 
Island. ‘Towards the close of the 8th month, 
this Friend, whom John Copeland character- 
ises as ‘*an innocent man serving the Lord in 
the sincerity of his heart,” found a necessity 








THE FRIEND. 


“ite 


laid upon him to go to Boston. are profitable for the man of God, to reprove, 


In the begin- 































ning of the 9th month he came to Dedham, and | and [to] exhort and to admonish, as the Spirit m 
never having been in that town or country | of God bringeth them unto him, and openeth Q 
before, he asked some questions which be-|them in him, and giveth him the understanding th 
trayed him; for the individual he addressed, | of them. x 
judging him to be a disciple by his speech,| “So that before a[ll men] we do declare, en 
charged him therewith, which he could not|that we do believe in God, the Father, Son, : 
deny. He was accordingly carried before the | and Holy Spirit, according as they are dec{lared . 
rulers at Boston, who sentenced him on their| of in the] Scriptures; and the Scriptures we ‘ 
law, as a Quaker coming into the patent; and | own to be a true declaration of the Father, Son, r 
in less than three hours after his arrival, he | and Spirit; in [which] is declared what was in ye 
was whipped in a most unmerciful manner. | the beginning, what was present, and what was } 
He was searched for books and papers, and | to come. . 
was then committed to prison, where he was| “Therefore, all [ ye} people in whom honesty fo 
detained twenty days. Here his friends, |is! stand still and consider. Believe not them pe 
Christopher Holder and John Copeland, show- | that say, Report, and we will report it—that & 
ed him a declaration of their doctrinal views | say, Come, let us smite them with the tongue, ; 
which they had drawn up and signed on the | but try all things, and hold fast that which is P 
ist of the 8th month. After reading the docu-|good. Again we say, take heed of believin T 
ment, being one with them in the testimonies | and giving credit to reports ; for know [ye not (a 
upheld therein, he signed his own name. that the truth in all ages was spoken against, pa 

An imperfect copy of this declaration of| and they that lived in it were, in all ages of the a“ 
faith has been ower which it may be| world, hated, persecuted, and imprisoned, un- h: 
proper to introduce, as a direct and positive|der the names of heretics, blasphemers, and 
testimony to the soundness of the early minis- | [deceivers ? } se 
ters in our religious Society. Here the bottom of the r is torn off ; and it can se 

” Whereas it is reported hy them that have ely be known, by an unintelligible shred, that some- al 
not a bridle to their tongues, that we, who are | what more than fourteen lines of the exhortation is a 
by the world called Quakers, are blasphemers, | lost. We read again at the top as follows :) é 
heretics,‘and deceivers; and that we do deny “that showeth you the secrets of © 
the Scriptures, and the truth therein contained: | your hearts, and the deeds that are not good. v 
therefore, we, who are here in prison, shall, in | ‘Therefore, while you have light, believe in the v 
few words, in truth and plainness, declare unto | jight, that you may be the children of the light; a 
all people that may see this, the ground of our | for, as you love it and obey it, it will lead you u 
religion, and the faith that we contend for, and | to repentance, bring you to know Him in whom 0 
the cme wherefore we suffer. is remission of sins, in whom God is well tl 

‘Therefore, when you read our words, let| pleased; who will give you an entrance into V 
the meek spirit bear rule, and weigh them in | the kingdom of God, an inheritance amongst r 
the equal balance, and stand out of prejudice, | them that are sanctified. For this is the desire t! 
in the light that judgeth all things, and measur- | of opr souls for all that have the least breath- " 
eth and manifesteth all things. — ings afier God, that they may come to know a 

‘* As (for us] we do believe in the only true | Him in deed and in truth, and find his power f 


and living God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath made the heavens and the 
earth, the sea, and all things in them contain- 
ed, and doth uphold -all things that he hath 
created by the word of his power. Who, at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in 
time past to our fathers by the prophets, but in 
these last days he hath spoken unto us by his 
Son, whom he hath made heir of all things, by 
whom he made the world. ‘The whith Son is 
that Jesus Christ that was born of the Virgin; 
who suffered for our offences, and is risen again 
for our justification, and is ascended into the 
highest heavens, and sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father. Even in him do we be- 
lieve ; who is the only begotten Son of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. And in him 
do we trust alone for salvation ; by whose blood 
we are washed from sin; through whom we 
have access to the Father with boldness, being 
justified by faith in believing in his name. Who 
hath sent forth the Holy Ghost; to wit, the 
Spirit of truth; that proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son; by which we are sealed 
and adopted sons and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. From the which Spirit, the Scriptures 
of truth were given forth, as saith the apostle 
Peter, “* Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” ‘The which [ Scrip- 
tures] were written for our admonition, on 
whom the ends of the world are come ; and 


in and with them, to keep them from falling, 
and to present them faultless before the throne 
of his glory ; who is the strength and life of all 
them that put their trust in him; who uphold- 
eth all things by the word of his power; who 
is God over all, blessed for ever. Amen. 

‘© Thus we remain friends to all that fear the 
Lord; who are sufferers not for evil doing, but 
for bearing testimony to the truth, in obedience 
to the Lord God of life; unto whom we com- 
mit our cause ; who is risen to plead the cause 
of the innocent, and to help him that hath no 
help on the earth ; who will be avenged on\all 
his: enemies, and will repay the proud doers. 


« [Signed] 























*¢ CuristopHerR Hoxper, 
Jonun CopeLanp, 
Ricwarp Dovuppenry. 
the let of the Eighth; Month, 
' on 

1657, in. Boston.” 

The rulers of Boston finding that the seeds 
of truth had taken root in many at Salem, and 
that their former persecuting law a 
to keep the Quakers out of their ju 
at their court in the 8th month, m 
lowing enactment :— . 

** As an Addition to the late Order, in 
ence to the coming, or bringing in any of the 
cursed sect of the Quakers into this Jurisdic- 
tion: It is ordered, that whosoever shall from 











—~- 

ed henceforth bring, or cause to be brought, di- 
1 rectly or intvomter ae known Quaker or 
pth Quakers, or other s Heretics into 


rson shall for- 
pounds to the 


ing this jurisdiction, every such 
feit the sum of one h 


we, country, and shall, by warrant from any ma- 
om, gistrate, be committed to prison, there to 
red remain, until the penalty be fully satisfied and 
9 paid ; and if any person or persons within this 
_— jurisdiction, shall henceforth entertain or con- 
on ceal any Quaker or Quakers, or other blas- 
_— phemous Heretics (knowing them so to be) 

every such person shall forfeit to the country 
ay forty shillings for every hour’s concealment 
_ and entertainment of any Quaker or Quakers, 
—] &c. as aforesaid, and shall be committed to 


; prison as aforesaid, till the forfeitures be we 
; = satisfied and paid: And it is further ordered, 
wo That if any Quaker or Quakers shall presume 
_ (afier they have once suffered what the law 
nst, requireth) to come into this jurisdiction, every 
the such male Quaker shall, for the first offence, 


1 have one of his ears cut off, and he kept at 
and work in the house of correction, till he can be 
sent away at his own charge; and for the 
can second offence, shall have his other ear cut off, 
pme- and kept at the house of correction as afore- 
—— said. And every woman Quaker that hath 
suffered the law here, that shall presume to 
| of come into this jurisdiction shall be severely 
sod. whipt, and kept at the house of correction at 
| the oak, till she be sent away at her own charge; 
ght ; and so also for her coming again, she shall be 
you used as aforesaid: And for every Quaker, he 
nom or she, that shall a third time again offend, 
well they shall have their tongues bored through 
into with a hot iron, and kept at the house of cor- 
ngst rection close to work till they be sent away at 
sire their own charge. And it is further ordered, 
ath- That all and every Quaker arising from 
now amongst ourselves, shall be dealt with and 
wer suffer the like punishment, as the law provides 
ing, against foreign Quakers. 
rone “This is a true copy of the court’s order, 
f all made at the general court, held at Boston the 
old- 14th day of October, 1657. 
who “ As attests, 

“«Epwarp Rawson, Secretary.” 
the Besides the declaration of faith above re- 
, but cited, Christopher Holder and John Copeland 
ence had prepared another writing wherein they 
om- pointed out the difference between the spirit 


of the persecuting priests and rulers of New 
England, and that which acwated the holy 
men of old. This paper which was mainly 
intended to show the inconsistency of perse- 
cution with the Scriptures, and to warn the 
people against engaging therein, gave great 
offence to the magistrates, insomuch that En- 
dicott told the prisoners that they deserved to 
be hanged for writing it. He and his deputy, 
Bellingham, sent an order to the jailer, com- 
manding that all the Quakers in Boston prison 
should be “ severely whipped twice a week, 
beginning with fifteen lashes, and every time 
to exceed three.” 
es 24th of the 9th month, all of the 
who were prisoners in Boston were 
released. The new law recited above was 
read to them, after which Mary Clark, Chris- 
topher Holder, John Copeland, and Richard 
Dowdney were banished the colony. Cas- 
sandra Southwick was permitted fo return to 
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her husband at Salem, but was fined forty |of deliberation, their speaker, through Joseph 


shillings for ‘‘ owning’ the paper put fort 


Parks, interpreter, spoke as follows:—‘* My 


against persecution by C. H. and J.C. As|brother: we have all met here, and are very 
she had now no freedom to attend the place| glad to see you and your family. We take 


of worship of her 
her neighbours at Salem being convinced of 
the truth, they concluded to meet by them- 
selves in one another’s houses on the First day 
of the week. John Whiting, in his appendix 
to Bishop’s ‘“* New England Judged,” says, 
«« Now, about this time, it was observed on the 
cruelty practised, no way becoming Christians, 
that the drift of their preachers was to encour- 
age and drive on their design, which filled up 
most of their sermons, and the time that should 
have been better spent; so that many, when 
they went to look for bread, had a stone given, 
sands a serpent instead of a fish; whereupon, 
finding it so unprofitable, they had no rest to 
sit under it, but withdrew, and met on the First 
day of the week.” 


Report on Indian Concerns to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, 10th mo, 27th, 1840. 


To the Yearly Meeting—The committee on 
Indian concerns have continued to feel, since 
the date of their last report, much solicitude 
for the interesting portion of their fellow-crea- 
tures with whose civilization and instruction 
they are charged: and although, since their 
removal from their native home, their comfort 
and improvement have not been such as our 
humane intention would have been entirely 
satisfied with, yet when we consider the ob- 
stacles which have supervened to their ame- 
lioration in their changed location in the 
western forest, we rejoice that we can perceive 
the dawn of a brighter day, and trust that now 
a solid basis is established for their elevation to 
the improved condition of enlightened man. 
We augur well, not only from the disposition 
evinced by the Indians to acquire knowledge, 
but by the active industry of those selected to 
impart it, as will appear by a detailed report 
from the superintendent, Henry Harvey, who 
with his wife, son, and two daughters, also a 
teacher, all adults, are engaged for the con- 
cern at a salary of $1000 per annum, viz: 


Friends’ Establishment, Indian Territory, 
9th mo. 8, 1840. 


To the Committee on Indian concerns— 
—Dear Friends—We arrived here on the 13th 
of 6th month last, and found the school had 
been vacant from some time in the 3d month : 
that David Jones, whom we had employed as 
teacher, had been here several weeks, but the 
school had not been resumed in consequence 


the former superintendent. 

Soon after our arrival, we invited the chiefs 
and some of the principal men of the Shaw- 
nese, to meet us in council, on the subject of 
the school. Accordingly at the time appointed, 
fifty-three of their principal men, including all 
the chiefs except one who was sick, met us; 
and after addressing them in regard to the con- 
cern which the Society continues to feel for 
their present and future welfare, &c. they were 
informed that we ‘were ready and willing to 
take twenty-five children, including those who 
had been at school here before. After a time 


of the weakly state of health of the wife of 


rsecutors, and divers of| you by the hand once more ; and were pleased 


when we heard you had come among us again. 
You said you had come again to live some 
time with us. We repeat, that we are very 
glad to see you and your family once more. 
You are welcome among us. You said that 
you had been sent here by your friends: that 
the Friends of Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings had encouraged you to come; 
and what you said to us was in their name ; all 
you have said and explained to us, we under- 
stand very well. We will take your advice. 
What you said to us, reminds us of what our 
friends said to.us at Mount Pleasant, when we 
were on our way to Washington city. They 
said, that they were very sorry the government 
was going to send us so far from them, yet they 
hoped they would be able to reach and help 
us ; and when we got to Baltimore, our friends 
told us the same thing ; and now we see what 
our friends told us has come to pass ; for here, 
you, our friends, are with us, ready to help us. 
We are anxious to have our children schooled, 
and shall soon fill the school, 

‘* We intend to have a large council among 
ourselves soon, and have our women present 
with us, to help us to conclude whose children 
had better come to school. After that we will 
come here again and see you. 

‘* We hope the Great Lord will assist us and 
our children ; if he does, we will get along very 
well with our school.” 

They then said the chiefs who sat on the 
other side of the house were strangers to us ; 
but said they were their brothers and friends ; 
that they were the last remnant of the old Chi- 
licothe band of Shawnese ; that they had been 
separated for many years, but were now united 
in the same band ; and said they had come here 
to attend this council ; that they would speak 
for themselves. We want you to remember 
us _ our friends, and tell them what we have 
said. 

The speaker of this band expressed their 
satisfaction at what we had said, and replied 
they would send ten children to our school. 
This band has been opposed to education, 
but are now anxious to improve the oppor- 
tunity. _ 

About the Ist of 7th month, the school 
was filled by twenty-seven children. Except 
two, they are regular in their attendance, and 
they were withdrawn on account of their 
mother’s sickness. They have not yet re- 
turned. : 

In a few weeks from the opening of the 
school, we had 32 scholars. uhin a few 
days we have 36, who wish to remain, having 
been placed under our direction by their pa- 
rents. The progress of the children in their 
education, with a few exceptions, is equal to 
what we could expect, and considering that 
they do not know our language or are able to 
speak it, (they are advancing in that respect, 
however,) we think their progress is equal to 
what is common in the ohana white chil- 
dren. A number of those who had not been 
at school until we commenced, can now read 
in easy lessons, and write in pretty good large 


























style: some others who had not been at 
school, together with others who had, are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Of the 36 children 
who are in attendance, 22 are males, 14 are 
females ; 12 of them had been at school before 
our arrival. Of the number who had been to 
our former superintendent, six went to the 
missionaries, when Elias Newby went home. 
They have since returned, and expect to re- 
main with us. It is but justice to say of the 
children, that they are obedient to us, are atten- 
tive, and are as orderly and peaceable among 
themselves and in the family, as we imagine 
the same number of children of any class unter 
like circumstances would be. 

We have progressed to our satisfaction. The 
Indians thus far are well pleased with the 
school. ‘The meetings for worship have been 
kept up, and the daily reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in the family, has been attended to. 
The children are kept at thein books five’ or 
six hours in each day, out of five days in every 
week ; they are allowed a recess of an hour or 
two every day, and the remainder of the day 
they are Lent at work, and bid fair to be help- 
ful. ‘The boys have gathered a considerable 
quantity of fodder, while we were at other 
work. They assisted us in the season of har- 


vest, and in other ordinary labour. The girls | 8° 


can all knit stockings, except one or two who 
have not been long with us; several of them 
can make their own dresses, and are helpful in 
the kitchen, and seem intent to learn all they 
can. ‘The Indians have furnished us with as 
intelligent children as are in the nation; of a 
very suitable age to commence at school. 
Several of the chiefs have sent theirs, and all 
are desirous that their children should be taught 
habits of industry. On our arrival, we found 
the farm in good repair, but the household and 
kitchen furniture being much worn, there was 
not sufficient for the convenience of so large a 
family as we expected to have, and there not 
being space enough without a kitchen, we have 
therefore added one to the side of the house 14 
by 38 feet, the cost being $16.60. 

We had of wheat, 479 dozen, which is good, 
and will probably yield 200 bushels; of oats, 
735 dozen; corn upon 42 acres of ground, 
which is good, and may be estimated to yield 
2000 bushels ; and a considerable quantity of 
hay. We’shall have plenty of cabbages, po- 
tatoes, and the like; there are 22 head of cat- 
tle, 6 cows giving milk, 15 head of hogs for 
meat the ensuing autumn, which will probably 
weigh 3000 pounds, and 19 head of smaller 
stock hogs. We received 7 barrels of dried 
fruit from Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting, as 
a present. 

We may inform the committee that of the 
clothing forwarded from Friends of several of 
the quarters last winter, to an amount of $220, 
the boys can be comfortably clad through the 
ensuing winter. There is a lack of bed-clothes 
for so large a family ; but little winter clothing 
for the girls, and no stocking yarn. We think 
with our force we can manage as large a school 
as we have, and take care of the farm, and still 
further enlarge it without more expense. We 
are of the judgment, that with industry and 
economy, there may be enough raised on the 
farm for as large a family as we now have, 
without drawing any more money from the 
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treasury to meet expenses here; and as it is 
enlarged as it may be without further expense, 
a profit may be realised beyond the charges, 
which may be applied towards paying super- 
intendents and such hands as are now em- 
ployed. 

We have sold 300 bushels of old corn the 
past summer, at 30 cents per bushel, and may 
safely estimate the amount of surplus produce 
ne may be made of the present crop at 300 

ollars. 


Henry Harvey, ; 
Ann Harvey, , Superintendents. 


Davin Jones, 7'eacher. 


Furthermore, we have to advise the meet- 
ing that Henry Harvey, in a recent short visit 
to Indiana, received from Friends of two quar- 
terly meetings there, bed-clothes, flannel, 
stocking yarn, &c. valued at $180, which has 
been forwarded to the establishment. ‘The 
proposition to provide clothing, is recommend- 
ed to the notice of the subordinate meetings by 
the Ohio Yearly Meeting. The great desire 
of the Indians to have their children educated, 
induced our agents to receive the larger number 
noted, conceiving that the increased cha 
would be compensated by augmented advan- 
s. We have now to notice the state of 
the funds. 

The balance of cash on hand in 1838, 

was $1736 04 
Receipts from all quarters up to 10th 

month 3, 1840, 2489 12 
$4225 16 
The treasurer has paid orders from 

the committee up to 10th month 

3, 1840, 4072 02 
Balance in the treasury, $153 14 
On a final settlement with Moses 

Pearson, as superintendent, for 

services, there will be due him 
And to Elias Newby, for services as 

teacher, 60 


$755 50 


$815 50 


We have authentic advices through the re- 
cent Ohio Yearly Meeting Report, that there 
are funds on hand for the use of the establish- 
ment, until the 5th month, 1841. Yet Friends 
will perceive it must be sustained for some 
time to come, by further contribution, and that 
our western brethren contribute liberally in that 
which is equivalent to money. Indiana Yearly 
Meeting has recommended to its members to 
promote considerable subscription the ensuing 
year; hence we infer that the continued libe- 
rality of Friends here will be expected for the 
successful prosecution of our undertaking. 
That Friends will slacken in their efforts when 
a more encouraging condition of the natives is 
about to crown our labours, we are not pre- 
pared to believe; especially as the period is 
not likely to be remote, when this favourite 
object of our solicitude will not only divest 
itself of its incumbrances, but discharge a large 
proportion of its future obligations from its own 
resources. 

Our treasurer expects to receive in a few 
days, (including the sum directed to be raised 
by our last yearly meeting,) 130 dollars, which 








will be remitted to the treasurer of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. We would propose to the 
yearly meeting to recommend to the subordi- 
nate meetings to raise the sum of 100 dollars 
in the usual proportion. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
committee, by Samvext Carey, Clerk. 

Then adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 


Upon the Length of the Way.—How far 
off is yonder great mountain! My very eye 
is weary with the foresight of so great a dis- 
tance; yet time and patience shall overcome 
it; this night we shall hope to lodge beyond 
it. Some things are more tedious in their 
expectation than in their performance. The 
comfort is, that every step I take, sets me 
nearer to my end; when I once come there, I 
shall both forget how long it now seems, and 
— myself to look back upon the way that 

have measured. 

It is thus in our passage to heaven; my 
weak nature is ready to faint under the very 
conceit of the length and difficulty of this jour- 
ney; my eye doth not more guide than dis- 
courage me. Many steps of grace and true 
obedience, shall bring me insensibly thither ; 
only let me move, and hope, and God’s good 
leisure shall perfect my salvation. O Lord, 
give me to possess my soul with patience, and 
not so much to regard speed, as certainty. 
When I come to the top of thine holy hill, all 
these weary paces, and deep sloughs shall 
either be forgotten, or contribute to my happi- 
ness in their remembrance.— Bp. Hall 


French Manufactures.—The silk manufac- 
tory of Lyons,”’ says the Courier of that city, 
‘* consumes annually a million of killogrammes 
of raw silk, or 1000 millions of grammes, or 
2,205,714 lbs. English. The loss upon this 
material during the manufacturing processes is, 
on an average, 5 per cent., or 50 millions of 
grammes. Since it requires four cocoons to 
make a gramme of silk, the total consumption 
of cocoons in Lyons amounts annually to 4200 
millions. ‘The number of worms required for 
producing the silk is, of course, the same as 
the number of cocoons, but to this should be 
added the number of those dead in rearing, 
of those spinning bad cocoons, and of those 
kept for eggs for the year following, which 
will make the.total number of worms amount 
to 4,292,400,000. The length of the silk of 
one cocoon is, on an average, 500 metres; 
hence the total length of silk spun for the 
manufacturies is 2,100 billions of metres, or 
2,100 millions of kilometres, or 6,888,000,- 
000,000 English feet. This length is equal 
to 14 times the mean radius of the earth’s 
orbit; 5,494 times the radius of the moon’s 
orbit; to 52,505 times the equatorial ej - 
ference of the earth, and 200,000 ‘imi the 
circumference of the moon.”’ 
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